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A later generation connected the missionary journeys of others of the Apostles with this dispersion. Tradition says that Andrew went forth to convert the Scythians of South Russia, and that Thomas and Bartholomew betook themselves to India If those apostles took these journeys, it was probably at an earlier date than the eighth decade of the Christian Era; but the dispersion may well have had the effect of developing missionary activity in distant lands. We have at least the certainty that there is no part of the Roman Empire to which Christian misisonaries had not penetrated before the end of the first century.
Meanwhile the sect was subjected to a social persecution which the average provincial governor was probably disposed rather to encourage, though there does not appear to have been active official persecution until Domitian turned upon them. For it was one of the roles of Vespasian's younger son to pose as a champion of old Roman morals and the old Roman religion, which, he found, were being* sapped by these new Semitic doctrines. In fact, the official authorities, who made no effort themselves to inquire into the fundamental tenets of Christianity, were easily led to take the superficial view that the whole movement was anti-social, anarchical, opposed to the conception of the ordered State.
Christians were liable to legal penalties, since all men could be required by the law to offer sacrifice to the State gods, the Jews alone having obtained exemption. Also secret gatherings might be construed as treasonable. In practice the governor had a large discretion. The position at the beginning of the second century is illuminated by the correspondence between Trajan and the younger Pliny, who was governor of Pontus and Bithynia. Pliny declared that in those regions the new doctrine had taken so strong a hold that the temples of the gods were deserted, and that trade in connection with the temples was perishing. This was eminently unsatisfactory; it certainly appeared both that it ought to be stopped and that the law warranted severe punishment of the Christians. At the same time inquiry seemed to prove that, if these people would only let the worship of the gods alone, they were harmless enough in spite of their foolish superstition. In Pliny's view the case would be best met by encouraging the Christians to return to saner ways, giving them a free pardon if they would offer sacrifices like reasonable men. Of course, if they persisted in being contumacious, they ought to be punished; but it seemed superfluous to Pliny that they should be hunted out on the strength of anonymous informations. Trajan in his reply indorsed Pliny's views. Christianity was demoralizing, because it undermined the principles of conduct based upon the ancient faith. Chris-tianity must be treated as a serious offense, but it should not be persecuted, not hunted down. Anonymous informations should be dis-